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by the one lucky combination of atoms in an infinite number
of throws, while he guessed at part of the Darwinian hypothesis
of natural selection in explaining evolution. Condillac pushed
empirical psychology to its farthest limit and asserted that when
the soul smelt the scent of a rose it was for the time nothing
but the sensation 'smelling a rose3. Helv6tius applied this
empirical rationalism to ethics and politics, and propounded
in clear terms the central canon of Utilitarianism. Speaking of
laws, he writes:

It is indispensable to be able to refer them all to a simple principle,
such as that of the utility of the public, that is to say, of the greatest
number of men submitted to the same form of government: a
principle of which no one understands the extent and possibility-
a principle which contains the whole of morality and legislation,
which many people repeat without understanding it and of which
even legislators have but a superficial idea, if one judges, at least,
by the unhappiness of almost all the peoples of the earth.1

Helvetius, perhaps of all men, was the most typical doctrinaire.
A few simple axioms, a few obvious theorems, and the problems
of society are all solved as easily and as accurately as the
problems of Euclid. cThe vices and virtues of a people are
always a necessary effect of their legislation.'2 Unlike their
English contemporaries these Frenchmen had no faith in the
natural harmony of selfish interests. For them the problem of
government was one of enlightenment. It is a question of the
application of the truth and wisdom only discerned by the few
for the advantage of the many. Their ideal is not democracy,
nor even political liberty, but the enlightened despotism of
Frederick, Catherine, and Joseph II. This was certainly the
more consistent interpretation of the new learning. Only a
deep faith in the metaphysics and ethics of Christianity would
lead one to suppose that the world is so ordered and the indi-
vidual is so precious and important that his natural sagacity
and the fulfilment by each person of his needs will of them-

1 De L3 Esprit, Discourse 2, xvii. This work of Helvdtius (1715-71) did much to
spread on the GDntinent the view that morals are a purely empirical science and
that happiness is entirely dependent on scientific and enlightened institutions.

z Op. cit., Discourse 3, xxii.